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3 
REPERCUSSIONS OF THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT. 





terms and objects of the Franco-Soviet Treaty of Mutual 

Assistance were described in these pages.‘ It will be 
recalled that the Treaty itself and the Protocol of interpretation 
which accompanied it were so drafted as to fit into the Covenant 
of the League. By its terms the two signatories specifically 
afirmed vis-d-vis one another the obligations of mutual assistance 
which, as members of the League, they had generally assumed, 
in mutual relation with all other members, under Articles 10, 15, 16 
and17. It should be noted that the obligations of mutual assistance 
become operative only in the case of an unprovoked attack directly 
upon the European territory of France or Russia, and only in 
accordance with the decisions of the League Council, acting under 
Article 16 of the Covenant, subject to the right of the parties to 
recover liberty of action should the Council fail to reach any 
decision. 

Further, it was expressly stipulated in the Protocol that the 
Pact should not be applied in any way which might contravene 
engagements previously undertaken with third parties (such as 
the Locarno Treaties) or expose one of the parties to sanctions 
of an international character. In order to fulfil this condition it 
would be necessary for France to consult with the Locarno Guarantor 
Powers before taking direct action. Finally, the Protocol referred 
to the desirability of regional pacts for the organization of security, 
nd left it open to either of the signatories to adhere, with the 
consent of the other, to such pacts, “ the obligations under such 
several agreements to take the place of those resulting from this 
lreaty.”’ 

The Protocol recalled that the original object of the negotiations 
between France and the Soviet Union in 1934 was to prepare the 
way for a security agreement in Eastern Europe,? which was to 
include the U.S.S.R., Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
Baltic States (Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania). The two 
Governments, expressing the hope that such an agreement might 
still come about, stated their intention of leaving the door open 
for Germany and Poland to adhere to the proposed pact and 
for Germany, in particular, to participate with them in an 
additional tripartite treaty of mutual assistance and guarantee. 
In view of the failure so far of either of these agreements to 
materialize, France and Russia had decided to conclude between 
them a bilateral agreement which could at any time be converted 


Mie: water has flowed under the bridges since the main 





































(1) Vide Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 23, May 16, 1935. 

2) Vide Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 2, July 19, 1934. 

(3) These three States constituted themselves into a Baltic Union in September, 
1934. They subsequently made the adherence of Germany and Poland the con- 
dition of their own participation in the proposed Eastern Pact. 
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into a tripartite treaty by the adherence of Germany. In any 
case the bilateral agreement would be applied only within the limit. 
and in relation to the three States envisaged in the propose 
tripartite treaty. 

Shortly after the signature of the Franco-Soviet Treaty jn 
Paris negotiations opened for the conclusion of a similar treaty 
between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. These wer 
successful, and on May 16 a treaty was signed in Prague ; ratif. 
cations were exchanged on June 8, on the occasion of an offici) 
visit by M. Benes to Moscow. The terms of the treaty were 
identical with those of the Franco-Soviet Treaty, but it contained 
an important provision to the effect that the obligations of mutual 
assistance would be operative only if all the conditions specified 
in the French Treaty and Protocol had been fulfilled, and France 
herself came to the assistance of the victim of aggression. Though 
ratified, the entry into force of the Treaty was, therefore, made 
dependent upon the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

During the summer it became known that M. Titulesco was 
in favour of the conclusion of a similar treaty between Rumania 
and the U.S.S.R. But opposition on the part of King Carol and 
in political circles prevented the execution of this project, and 
on October 16 the Foreign Ministry in Bucharest issued a statement 
denying that negotiations had been or were actually in progress 
with the Soviet Government either for the conclusion of a pact 
of mutual assistance, or for the passage of Soviet troops across 
Rumanian territory. The conversations which have taken place 
in Paris during recent weeks appear to have brought the negotia- 
tions of a Soviet-Rumanian pact once more within the realm of 
possibility. In any case the Franco-Rumanian trade agreement 
signed in Paris on February 7, under the terms of which France is to 
supply Rumania with armaments to the value of between £9,000,000 
and £{10,000,000, is an important factor in the development of the 
Franco-Soviet policy of security and mutual assistance against 
aggression. 

Another factor, perhaps the most important development in 
the organization of security during recent years, is the crystal- 
lization of British foreign policy in relation to the League as a 
result of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
on September 11 created an impression the effects of which, though 
somewhat diminished by a later development, have remained. 
This statement of policy, as further elucidated in the correspondence 
and later in the conversations with France regarding mutual 
assistance under Article 16, para. 3 of the Covenant, has in recent 
weeks received practical reinforcement in a form which is well 
understood on the Continent. The contemplated thorough re- 
organization of the British defence forces has been taken to mean, 
more clearly than any words could express, that the British Govern- 
ment are fully conscious of their responsibilities in Europe and 
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are placing themselves in a position to meet them should the 


need arise. 
Further, the significance of the ever-closer collaboration between 


the United Kingdom and France, the striking improvement and 


raty in development of Anglo-Russian relations in the face of the growing 
treaty i menace of German rearmament, and the expansionist aspirations 

> Were of Italy and Japan has not been missed in the Foreign Ministries 
ratifi- of Central and Eastern Europe. 


officia! In Germany resentment against the Pact was made obvious 
y Were from the first, but as a result of the developments described above 
tained has passed from a feeling of intense irritation to one of concern. 


nutual 


Fear of encirclement has always been a fundamental factor in 


ecified German foreign policy, and the Franco-Soviet Pact has been 
‘Tanice denounced in the German press as nothing more than a military 
hough alliance in disguise directed against Germany. On the same grounds 
made it has been held to constitute a violation of the Locarno Treaties. 


) Was 





















Assurances from France and from the two guarantor Powers, the 
United Kingdom and Italy, during the summer of 1935, that there 


wane was no incompatibility between the terms of the Pact and the 
| and Locarno Treaty, provided that all the conditions were fulfilled,* 
and temporarily mitigated, though they did not remove German 
mae mistrust. 
ress But the conversations between the French and British General 
— Stafis regarding the military assistance to be afforded by France to 
_ the United Kingdom under Article 16 (paragraph 3) in the event of 
lace an Italian attack upon the latter were the occasion for another out- 
e- burst in Berlin. There it was believed that France had carried 
dae the discussions beyond the specific case of a possible attack by 
-—e Italy in the Mediterranean to a general examination of the lines 
whet of collaboration between the two countries in the hypothetical 
- case of an attack by Germany on France. In spite of assurances 
the that the conversations had been limited to the specific case in 
inst view, the belief persisted in Berlin, and was made the basis of a 
; further protest that the Locarno Treaty had been contravened. 
- Starting from this assumption, which from a juridicial point of 
















view has been easily disproved by reference to the exact terms 
of the Pact and its accompanying protocol, it was argued in 
















ch Germany that the Locarno Treaty was no longer legally binding 
gh upon Germany. 

d. As the validity of the Treaty’s guarantee of the demilitarized 
#1 Rhineland zone was regarded as having lapsed with the Treaty, 
al it was argued that there was no material obstacle to German re- 
- occupation of the zone. The force of legal arguments, however, 
. taken in conjunction with the British Foreign Secretary's state- 
1, (1) On May 2, 1935, speaking in the House of Commons Sir John Simon said 
)- “the assistance of France to Russia must be given in virtue of certain stipulations 
| of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 16 and Article 15, para. 7, which 





is referred to in the Treaty of Locarno itself.” 
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ment on February 12 that the British Government intended ty 
fulfil British obligations under the Locarno Treaty should the 
need arise, appear to have had their effect. Within the last week 
the basis of German criticism of the Pact has shifted on to more 
general grounds. 

The German attitude may be illustrated by a number of quota. 
tions from the German press. In the Berliner Tageblatt on 
January 16, 1936 Herr Paul Scheffer wrote that ‘“‘ the Franco. 
Soviet Treaty was a treaty to further national policy (Zwecksvertrag), 
Its real objective might be summed up in a few words. The two 
parties had placed themselves on a common basis, not for the 
maintenance and assurance of peace in general, but of a special 
kind of peace, the nature of which differed in the eyes of each, 
Only their attitude towards Germany was the same. They put 
forward the hypothesis of an aggressive Germany, invited her to 
co-operate with them, apparently on the most favourable terms— 
with the object of defaming her as a potential danger to peace in 
the event of her refusal to join them in a one-sided treaty. 

Following up the same line of argument the Bérsen Zeitung 
wrote on February 15 that “‘ Whoever wishes to conclude an alliance 
and military agreement to-day obtains a blank form from Geneva 
headed ‘ collective security,’ fills it out with the desired agreements 
and deposits it again at Geneva.”’ 

The basis of the German refusal to join in either the Eastern 
pact or the tripartite pact is the belief that both these agreements 
are directed solely against her, and are in any case one-sided. Before 
adhering to any pact Germany claims the right to the same 
guarantees as are given to others. 

During recent weeks the attack on the Pact has been directed 
from a new angle. France and the United Kingdom have been 
warned of the dangers and illusions created by Soviet co-operation 
in Europe. Thus Herr Scheffer' warned the Western Powers that 
their efforts to utilize Soviet Russia for their own ends were nothing 
more than a fantasy. On the same day the Lokal Anzeiger wrote 
that France and Britain only looked upon M. Litvinov as the 
representative of a great Empire who was expected to play on the 
political chess-board a role commensurate with the extent of that 
Empire. They affected to ignore the reverse of the medal- 
Bolshevist propaganda, which marched hand in hand with the 
imperialism of Moscow. The Politisch-Diplomatische Korres- 
pondenz? contained a different warning, directed to tre smaller 
States of Europe. The Franco-Soviet alliance, it said, would create 
such a coalition of forces that it would be impossible for other 
Powers to escape from its influence. 

In the Frankfiirter Zeitung of February 4 a more moderate note 
was struck by Herr Rudolf Kircher. Only a catastrophic blunder, 


(1) Berliner Tageblatt, February 4, 1936. 
(2) February 15, 1936. 
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he wrote, in the direction of German foreign policy could create 
an anti-German bloc out of the grouping London-Paris-Moscow. 
He claimed that the British Government were anxious to avoid 
if possible the formation of an Anglo-Franco-Russian bloc directed 
against Germany, the effect of which would be completely to 
encircle Germany. Germany’s highest interest, he continued, 




















uota- 
t on demanded that this British effort should be supported through 
Anco- Germany's own attitude. This might be achieved in two ways: 
rag). First, Germany should adopt a correspondingly practical policy 
tWo in difficult situations (as for example in the German official attitude 
the to sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute) ; secondly, by over- 
ecial coming coalition tendencies with the help of honest collective 
ach, work. 
— In reply to these various complaints of encirclement and 
gg isolation the argument has been put forward that the remedy lies 
a largely in Germany’s own hands. Whatever truth there is on 
moral grounds in the German argument that the Pact has been 
devized solely against Germany, it is clear that, from the juridical 
wng point of view, the terms of the Pact are purely defensive and can 
ae only become operative in the event of an unprovoked attack by 
Germany. If the danger of such an attack has been exaggerated, 
ves then the counter threat of the Pact to Germany has been equally 






magnified. 

Polish criticism of the Pact has shown signs of irritation and 
uneasiness ; irritation, that the independent line of policy pursued 
in recent years may have to be modified and that Poland may be 
confronted shortly with the necessity of deciding whether to throw 
in her lot with Germany, or with France, Russia and Great 
Britain ; uneasiness, at the possible repercussions of these 
developments on the situation in Eastern Europe, which has 
been comparatively stable since the Polish-German Agreement 
of January 26, 1934. Undoubtedly Poland is suspicious of Soviet 
influence in Eastern Europe, but she is equally anxious concerning 
the more real danger to her integrity which comes from the 
expansionist aims of her Western neighbour. 


It was in this setting that the debate on the ratification of 
the pact opened in the French Chamber on February 11, when 
after two motions of adjournment had been disposed of, the 
general discussion was opened by the rapporteur, M. Henri Torrés, 
on the basis of his report which had previously been circulated. 
After a comprehensive and masterly survey of the various attempts 
which had been made since the famous Resolution XIV of 1922 
to organize collective security and mutual assistance, the report 
described the genesis of the Franco-Soviet Pact, beginning with 
the Soviet decision in May, 1933 that the word “ revision’ was 
merely another name for another world war and that from hence- 
forth the U.S.S.R. would become a partisan of the status quo. 
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When the first plans for an Eastern Pact were drawn up in 
July, 1934, they included not only the Eastern European Regiona| 
Pact but also a treaty of mutual assistance between France and 
Russia. In communicating these projects to Germany it was 
suggested that if the German Government so desired engagements 
of mutual assistance might be assumed as between France ang 
Germany as against Russia, and Russia and Germany as agains 
France, and be incorporated in a supplementary tripartite treaty 
of guarantee. The regional pact and the treaty of mutual 
assistance were, however, to be concluded simultaneously. The 
German Government, while prepared to negotiate an agreement 
covering consultation and non-aggression only, raised many 
objections to the provisions for mutual assistance, refusing in any 
circumstances to admit foreign troops into German territory. The 
Government also complained that the provisions of the treaty 
were not truly reciprocal, and expressed a preference for bilateral 
rather than multilateral agreements. 

In spite of the rejection of the proposals by Germany and 
Poland, however, the attempt to find a solution continued, and 
a new formula was submitted in March, 1935. It was proposed 
that the Eastern regional pact should include merely provisions 
for non-aggression, non-assistance to the aggressor and con- 
sultation, but that the signatories should have the right to assume 
obligations of mutual assistance towards the other contracting 
parties, to be operative in the event of any disturbance of the pact. 

After the German declaration of March 16 and the visits of 
British Ministers to Berlin and Moscow and of M. Laval to Moscow 
it became clear that for the time being there was little hope of 
German adherence.‘ With the approval of the United Kingdom 
M. Laval decided to conclude the negotiation of a treaty with Russia. 

The rapporteur then proceeded to a minute analysis of 
the provisions of the Pact, from which the conviction emerged 
that the compatibility of the Franco-Soviet Pact with the 
Locarno Treaty was as carefully assured as with the League 
Covenant itself. The Treaty remained open to all the States of 
Eastern Europe. It might be replaced by other agreements. The 
plastic character of the treaty, the accessibility it offered to other 
nations, the doors it left open, the possibility of evolution and 
adaptation, expressly provided for in the text, all this, M. Torrés 
claimed, was a sufficient answer to even the most anxious 

interrogator. 

In the debate which followed the pact was criticized mostly 
by deputies of the Centre and the Right on a number of grounds, 
political, economic and military. On political grounds the 

(1) On April 12, however, ‘during the Stresa Conference the German Govern- 
ment confirmed a provisional suggestion that, although reluctantly, Germany would 
still be prepared to conclude with her neighbours a system of pacts of non-aggression, 


though only on a bilateral basis, even if some of the other signatories concluded 
mutual assistance pacts among themselves. 
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objections of critics were based on the belief that the pact would 
‘orm a cloak for the extension of Communist propaganda and 
organizations in France. Another argument advanced by deputies 
o{ the Right was that no treaty should be signed with Russia and 
no loan should be made or credit granted as a result of a treaty until 
ome settlement of the pre-war Russian debt and other outstanding 
French financial claims had been reached. 

On military grounds the pact was criticized for the reason 






































suggestion to Italy, August, 1935. Appendix II—Report of Committee 
of Five, September 24, 1935. Report of the Council Committee, 
October 7, 1935. Extract from Council Minutes, October 7, 1935.  -Ex- 
tracts from Assembly Minutes, October 10, 1935. 


reaty 

itual that it was believed that France had offered more to Russia than 

The she was herself receiving. It was argued that, while in the case 

nent of an attack on Russia France could mobilize in four days and 

lany enter the Rhineland, in the event of a German attack on France 

any Russian assistance might take nearly six weeks to materialize, and 

The that Soviet forces could not attack Germany directly owing to the 

saty intervening States. Quite apart from this, the reliance to be placed 

eral on either the certainty or the military value of Russian assistance 
was called in question. 

and On general grounds of policy it was argued that the conclusion 

ind of the pact would merely convince Germany that her encirclement 

sed was complete, and consequently drive her to desperate measures. 

ons At the moment of going to press, the debate, owing to many 

mn- interrogations, has not yet been concluded, nor has M. Flandin 

me finally replied for the Government to the various objections 

ng which have been raised. 

ct. It is generally accepted, however, that ratification by the 

of Chamber and the Senate is assured. 

* S. A. H. 

of 

m 

d, 

of 

; DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 

e 

f e American Journal of International Law, dated January, 1930. 

“ League of Nations—Dispute between Ethiopia and Italy: Report of the 

P Council, October 7, 1935. Appendix I—Summary of Franco-British 

| 










Co-ordination Committee: Principal Documents of the First Session, 
October 11-19, 1935. Decisions and resolutions of the Second Session, 
October 31—November 2, 1935. 







Committee of Eighteen: Proposals and resolutions, October 31—Novem- 
ber 6, 1935. 








United States: Joint Resolution regarding neutrality, August 31, 1935. 
Proclamation prohibiting export of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, October 5, 1935. Proclamation enjoining travel upon beiligerent 


vessels, October 5, 1935. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


February 5th.—The Italians reported the occupation of Lamm, 
Shillindi, on the river Web, some 50 miles north of Dolo. 

Malca Murri was also occupied. (It was situated at the Poin: 
where the Dawa ceased to mark the Kenya-Abyssinian boundary), 

Italian aeroplanes bombed the Abiedo district, near Kworam: 
also Magalo, some 125 miles north-east of Negelli. 

Reinforcements were sent to Sidamo from the capital and froy 
Dessie. 

Marshal Badoglio visited Makale, where he was received by 
Ras Gugsa, the Governor of Tigre. 

February 6th.—Italian aeroplanes made _ reconnaissance flights 
in the Wolkait and Lake Tana district ; also in the Chercher mountains 
south of the Jibuti railway. 

February gth.—Dessie was heavily bombed by seven Italia 
aeroplanes. 

February toth.—Italian headquarters announced that from the 
beginning of 1935 to the end of January, 1936, the death-roll of white 
troops in East Africa was 844. Of these, 440 died in January, 193 
341 being killed in action. 

Dessie was bombed again by seven aeroplanes ; also Waldia an/ 
surrounding villages. 

Publication of dispatch addressed from Dessie. (See Italy). 

February 11th.—According to reports from Harar, Kurati, about 
50 miles south-east of Sasa Baneh, was captured from the Italians. 

Signature of Treaty with the Yemen. (See Yemen). 

February 12th.—Army headquarters issued a statement claiming 
that after the Tembien fighting in January 15,000 Italians and over 
5,000 Askaris had been buried by Ethiopian interment squads. 

An Italian communiqué reported that Fitorari Ghebremedbin 
head of Sechet, had made submission to the Italians, with 200 
followers. 

Protest to French Government ve use of Jibuti Railway. (Se 
France). 

February 13th.—News reached the capital that an Italian attack 
on a camp on Mount Jigo, near Imi, had been beaten off. (It was 
the southernmost point of the lorry road from Daggah Modo). 

February 14th.—The Italians reported the destruction of an 
Abyssinian force, on the Web, retiring from Lamma Shillindi, and 
the capture of its arms, “ almost the whole of which were cf English 
manufacture.” Large Abyssinian forces had captured Kurati, over- 
whelming the Dubats, who held it and who offered a_ tenacious 
resistance. 

Heavy rain fell in the north, but the activity of the Italian troops 
“ naturally suffered no check ” and thus “ the legend that the African 
rains would bring serious changes to our front has already been 
exploded.” 

Dessie reports atated that 650 Eritrean askaris had surrendered 
to Ras Desta at Adola. 

Many of Ras Desta’s men were believed to have left him to join 
Dejasmatch Bayenna Mared at Imi. 

February 16th.—Italian headquarters announced that the battle 
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of Enderta, which began on February 11th, had ended in the defeat 
of Ras Mulugeta’s army and the capture of Amba Aradam, a mountain 
ome 9,000 feet high, about 15 miles south of Makale. Italian forces 
occupied the village of Shelikot, 12 miles south of Makale, on the 
-oad south to Dessie. 

About 25,000 Abyssinian regulars were dislodged from the 
mountain by a pincers action, and the Italian forces joined up again 
at Antalo. 

Several villages on the Dessie—Lake Ashangi road were bombed 
by Italian aeroplanes. 

February 17th—The remains of Ras Mulugeta’s army were 







Lamm, 
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ved by MM ported to be fleeing southwards, and Italian reports stated that 
fi the “ mopping up”’ of Amba Aradam was resulting in the finding of 
ights large quantities of rifles, machine-guns, and other war material. 
ntains, The total Abyssinian losses were estimated at about 20,000, 
Italian killed and wounded. 
ty February 18th.—Italian reports gave the number of Abyssinians 
m th ‘illed at Enderta as between 5 and 6,000. The Air forces followed and 
whit bombed a column of some 20,000 fugitives. : 
19 A telegram from Ras Mulugeta reached the Emperor’s head- 
: quarters stating that on February 12th, 13th and 14th, there had been 
- frequent brushes with patrols round Makale, resulting in fairly heavy 
[talian losses. 
bout Australia. 






February 6th.—Mr. Hughes rejoined the Cabinet as Minister for 
Repatriation. He had written a letter to the Prime Minister stating 
that be was a firm believer in collective action as the best way of 
issuring security, and that the League was the most effective, indeed 
the only, means whereby collective action was practicable. 

He also expressed belief in sanctions, other than military, and 
“as a strong British Empire is essential to the effective functioning 
of the League and also to the world’s peace, I whole-heartedly favour 
such policy as will preserve its unity and increase its power for 
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good. at 

The Premier of New South Wales issued a statement in which 
he expressed hopes for the early resumption of immigration, and said 
he would welcome any proposal to renew the flow of men and money 
trom Great Britain. 










Austria. 

February 5th.—Prince Starhemberg in Paris and message to 
Archduke Otto re restoration. (See France). 

The Heimwehr newspaper, Heimatschiitscher, referring to the 
Paris conversations and the proposals to support Austrian independence 
through the Danubian Pact said “ Austria will settle and order her 
own affairs herself, and of her own strength, but with full regard for 
European peace.” 

The Reichspost, replying to anti-Hapsburg articles in the German 
Vilkischer Beobachter, said: ‘‘ The Third Reich has just ended its 
third year of National-Socialism and has shown by parades and 
demonstrations . . . how ineffably happy a people of 65 millions can 
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be under the absolute rule of an Austrian. Why should it begrudge 
Austria similar happiness ? . . . Why should the rule of a ‘ monarch ’ 
from Austria only mean salvation for the German people outside 
Austria’s frontiers, not within them ? ” 

Statement by the Austrian Legitimist leader. (See France). 

February 6th.—Prince Starhemberg arrived back in Vienna. The 
official press department disclaimed as fictitious the statement published 
by the Budapest Pesti Naplo. (See Hungary). 

An official statement was issued regarding the Hapsburg question 
in which the opinion was expressed that ‘tan exchange of views 
between Austria and the States of Central Europe would be usefy! 
only if Italy, as the full guarantor of Austrian integrity, takes part 
in it.” 

Austria, it added, retained her full freedom of action and decision 
in the restoration question, though she would do nothing to disturb 
the European peace ; she would not do “‘ anything decisive ” in this 
matter ‘‘ without having made contact with the European Powers.” 

February 7th.—Some 32 Nazis were stated to have been arrested, 
suspected of collecting funds for the support of former Civil servants 
who had been dismissed. 

February 13th.—Attitude of Yugoslav Government towards 
Austrian monarchy. (See Yugoslavia). 

February 18th.—At a meeting of the leading Legitimist organi- 
zation in Vienna, Herr von Wiesner stated that the Archduke Otto's 
visit to Paris had been arranged previous to the death of the King 
of England, and he had put it off as long as possible, in order not to 
appear to be going there to meet Prince Starhemberg. He had arrived 
in Paris the day the Prince left and had not seen him. 


Belgium. 

February 11th.—The Minister of Defence stated in the Chamber 
that the Government had decided to increase the period of service, 
as the only means to man the frontier adequately. 

The Army contingent for 1936 was fixed at 67,000 men. 

February 12th.—The Senate ratified the Trade Agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. | 

The Prime Minister in Paris. (See France). 


Bulgaria. 
February 17th.—The King in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia). 


Chile. 

February gth.—The Government decreed martial law for three 
months, owing to labour unrest, particularly in the coal mining 
industry. 


China. 

February 6th.—The Communists were reported to have been 
repulsed at Lungli, and to be moving north-west towards a corner 
of Yunnan, in mountainous country. 

February oth.—General Doihara arrived in Peking to resume 
negotiations with Sung Cheh-yuan. He declined to confirm reports 
that he had been appointed chief Adviser to. the Hopei-Chahar 
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The Yin Ju-ken was understood to have engaged Japanese advisers 
shed for his administration. He was also reported to have reached an 
stion agreement with Sung Cheh-yuan for sharing the local salt, railway, 
lowe and other revenues. ; ; 
ow February 11th.—Yen Hsi-shan was appointed Director of the 
and Suiyuan-Mongol Autonomous Council, wnich, it was reported, was 
- shortly to be established, with headquarters at Ejenhoro. Its formation 
se was aimed at removing Suiyuan from the control of the Pailingmiao 
= Council, the head of which, Prince Teb, was in touch with the Japanese. 
- February 14th—The Hopei-Chahar Council was understood to 
_ have appointed two Japanese advisers, from the Tokyo Foreign Office 
: q and the Ministry of Finance respectively. 
a The Japanese military spokesman in Tientsin stated that the 
‘ time had not yet arrived for considering a separate monetary system 
-d for the North; the Japanese were, however, in favour of retaining 
; all the revenues in North China except $9 million from the Customs 
"" for the service of foreign loans. 
Os The Japanese were reported to have cut the trade caravan high- 
a way across the Gobi Desert from Kalgan to Urga. (The trade was 
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Political Council. He also said that Yin Ju-ken’s régime would be 
incorporated in the Hopei-Chahar Council when the latter had attained 
an equal degree of independence. 

The Tientsin Customs were reported, by the Japanese, tc be 
ng the Council one million dollars a month. 
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the monopoly of a German company). 

February 17th.—General Doihara informed the press in Peking 
that the Japanese aim was to “clarify ’’ the administration there. 
Later, when this had been done, Shansi, Shantung and Suiyuan might 
possibly join the Hopei-Chahar Political Council. 

He remarked that the approval of the Nanking Government for 
the appointment of Japanese advisers was not required under the 
powers with which Nanking had invested the Council. 
Further student disturbances occurred in Peking. 

















Czechoslovakia. 


February 6th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the Stefani 
Agency, expressed the opinion that political and economic co-operation 
in Central Europe, and particularly in the Danube Basin, would have 
to be based on a rapprochement between the Little Entente and the 
States which had signed the Rome pacts. 

It would be a tragic misunderstanding to interpret the efforts for 
consolidation in Central Europe as an attempt to damage Italy’s 
interests or the part she played in Central Europe, which was an 
essential condition known to everybody. Czechoslovakia was fully 
aware of the important position Italy occupied in Europe. 

February 7th—The Prime Minister issued a statement in which 
he expressed the opinion that the Hapsburg question had been 
“ settled ” in London and Paris. 

February oth.—The Prime Minister in Paris. (See France). 

The Prager Presse stated that great progress had been made in 
the London and Paris talks, which were a continuation of the con- 
sideration of the Danube question. It appeared that nearly all the 
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Central European States were prepared to co-operate, only Hungary 

and Italy showing reserve. 
February toth.—Statement by M. Hodza. (See France). 
February 14th.—Interview given by M. Hodza to foreign pres; 

(See France). Mi 


East Africa. 

February 7th.—Serious rioting occurred in Zanzibar, when Arab: 
attacked European officials, and the Acting District Commissione, 
was fatally wounded. The rioters were stated to be incensed by th 
Government’s strict application of the law against the adulteration 
of copra. 

February 9th.—The rioters were reported to have been rounded 
up and order restored, without the police having to use their firearms. 


February toth.—Reply by Foreign Secretary to question re basis 
of negotiations with Egypt. (See Great Britain). 

February 13th.—A Royal Decree appointing the members of the 
delegation to negotiate with the British Government was issued, 
Besides the six Wafd members and the five from other parties, pre- 
viously nominated, the delegation included the former Premier Abde! 
Fatteh Pasha Yehia, and a seventh representative of the Waid: 
T3 in aff. 

Notes were exchanged between the Prime Minister and the High 
Commissioner. The former expressed the view that in the presence 
of the remark made by Sir Miles Lampson on January 2oth, the 
negotiations could not be carried on with complete freedom, and asked 
for an assurance that nothing would limit the delegates’ freedom of action 
and discussion. 

The British reply said the Government were confident that both 
sides would do their utmost to ensure that cordial relations should be 
maintained. They were animated with sentiments of the most cordial 
good-will towards Egypt, and “ while they must reserve liberty of 
action for an unknown future, they do not fee! that if, notwithstanding 
good-will on both sides, there should be failure to reach agreement, 
this need necessarily affect the good relations of the two countries, 
which it is their hope not merely to maintain but to strengthen.” 


France. 
February 5th—The Archduke Otto arrived in Paris. He did 


not meet Prince Starhemberg, who left for Vienna, after, it was 
reported, causing the Archduke to be informed that he was convinced 
that 2 restoration of the monarchy was not a practical proposal for 
any foreseeable date. 

The Austrian Legation issued an emphatic denial of reports that 
Prince Starhemberg had given interviews to an afternoon paper, and 
stating that he had seen no press representatives and had not authorized 
the publication of any article purporting to give his views. 

Dr. Wiesner, the Austrian Legitimist leader, who was in Paris, 
informed the press that he had been authorized by Prince Starhemberg 
to deny that he had promised to do anything more than inform other 
Powers should Austria decide to restcre the Monarchy. 
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February 6th.—The King of Rumania left Paris. Conversations 
were held between the Premier and Foreign Minister and Prince Paul 
of Yugoslavia. 

February 7th.—Opinion in Paris was described as convinced of 
Prince Starhemberg’s desire to improve Austrian relations with the 
Little Entente and of his readiness to restrain monarchist activity as 
far as possible, but it was felt that his insistence on Austrian need of 
Italian support had shown that the Danube pact could only follow 
a settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

A Trade Treaty with Rumania was signed in Paris, maintaining 
the main provisions of the Treaty of August 27th, 1930, but giving 
increased quotas for certain Rumanian products. There was also 
to be a slight increase in the amounts of French currency available 
for Rumania, such amounts to be devoted entirely to the payment 
of French holders of Rumanian bonds. 

The Treaty was also expected to provide Rumania with the means 
of paying in francs for armaments to the value of 725 millions ; arrears 
due on trade transactions ; and other accounts, such as the debts of 


the Rumanian National Bank. 
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ther Rumania agreed to cede, for 12 years, to a French group three- 
pre- quarters of the Government-owned royalties on petrol, worth go to 
\ bdel 100 million francs a year. 
‘afd Protest of League against measures taken by authorities in 
Syria. (See Ivaq). 
High February 8th.—The Minister of Finance informed the Finance 
ence Committee of the Chamber that plans were being laid for British 
the financial accommodation for the benefit of the Treasury, and that the 
sked arrangement proposed was “ purely financial.” 
tion As to the proposed credit of 1,000 million francs to the U.S.S.R., 
he said the Minister of Commerce in the Laval Cabinet had promised 
oth the Soviet an “ insurance credit ” of 800 millions to cover the purchase 
,* of goods in France. The Caisse des Depéts et Consignations had, 
lial however, refused to advance the funds. 
of February 9th.—M. Hodza, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, 
ing arrived in Paris. 
nt, February 1oth.—M. Hodza, after discussions with M. Flandin, 
es. informed the press that he was “ very happy to be able to record the 
complete unanimity between M. Flandin and myself on the political 
situation in Europe, and above all, in Central Europe, including the 
most delicate details.” 
id February 11th.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Pact 
aS with the Soviet, M. Flandin explained that he had inherited it from 
d his predecessor. 
The rapporteur presented the document and asked for its ratifi- 






cation as a treaty “of purely Genevese inspiration.” He traced the 
development of the system of regional pacts from the Resolution No. 14 
of 1922, the draft treaty of mutual assistance of September, 1923, 
the Geneva Protocol of 1924, the Locarno Treaties, the Kellogg Treaty, 
and finally, the Briand plan for European federation of 1929. 

In 1933, the report stated, the Soviet, on the advent of National- 
Socialism, abandoned revisionism and took its stand for the status quo. 
M. Barthou’s scheme for an Eastern European Pact coincided with 
Russia’s entry into the League, and from the failure of the wider plan 
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grew the proposal for a separate pact of mutual assistance, open }, 
the participation of Germany. 


The report made it clear that the Pact would apply only 
unprovoked attack on the territory of one of the signatories, and would 
call for no action which might expose one of them in internationa| 
sanctions. It also declared that the Pact was less “ automatic ” thay 
Locarno. 

February 12th.—Three Croats, members of the Ustacha terrorist 
organization named Kralj, Rajitch and Pospichel were condemned, 
at Aix-en-Provence, to life imprisonment for complicity in the murder 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia. The Court found them guilty, but 
with extenuating circumstances. 

Three others, who were in Italy and could not be extradited. 
named Pavelitch, Kvaternik, and Pertchevitch, were sentenced to 
death by default at a separate session of the Court, without a jury. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, emphasized that the Soviet Pact was perfectly 
compatible with the Covenant and with Locarno. It could not possibly 
be regarded as “‘ automatic,” as it could become effective only after 


the normal procedure of an appeal to the League. In the absence of 
a unanimous decision by the League Council France would ask the 
advice of the Locarno guarantors before going to Russia’s assistance. 

He said his policy was based on close collaboration with Great 
Britain, as well expressed in the joint Franco-British Declaration oj 
February 3rd, 1935. He was still ready to consider the Air Pact 
proposal, provided the safeguards, such as control of civil aviation, 


were possible. 

The Foreign Minister received from the Ethiopian Minister a 
protest against the virtual suspension by the Government of the 
transport of munitions from Jibuti by the railway. (It was reported 
that M. Laval, fearing the destruction of the line, had made an arrange- 
ment with Italy by which the Railway agreed only to transport men 
and war materials from Addis Ababa to the front, and not from Jibuti 
inland. 

February 13th.—Action was taken by the Government against 
the Royalist associations, following an attack on M. Blum by a band 
of young men believed to belong to the Camelots du Roi. The Socialist 
leader was injured in the street by demonstrators who had turned 
out for the funeral of M. Bainville. 

At a special Cabinet meeting the President signed a decree dis- 
solving the Camelots du Roi, the Ligue d’Action Frangaise and the 
Federation of Students attached to it. The premises of the Action 
Frangaise were occupied by the police. 

The manager and editor of the paper Action Francaise were 
charged with incitement to violence for an article in September 
attacking Deputies who voted in favour of sanctions against Italy. 

In the Chamber the President condemned the outrage, “ which 
could only set Frenchmen more painfully against one another,” and 
the Prime Minister said the “ disgraceful facts the President had 
denounced admitted of no hesitation, no weakness on the part of the 
Government, and no delay in the application of the necessary penalties.” 

The Government could not allow a handful of public malefactors 
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‘) impose a law of violence and crime on the immense majority of 


iecent people. 
February 14th.—The Journal Officiel published the decree dis- 





only to 

1 Would «living the Leagues, together with a report from the Prime Minister 
ational nd the Minister of Justice explaining that “recent events” had 
” than chown once more that certain associations were deaf to the appeal of 






-he Government for civil peace, and wished to continue the violent 
ind disorderly practices that were the foundation of their organiza- 
sions, and of which they had given so many examples in recent years. 

The Action Frangaise published an account of the attack on 
\. Blum which was stated to be a complete misrepresentation of 
the facts. 

The interrogation of several men who were arrested was under- 
stood to have shown that the attack had not been planned in advance ; 
























ed t 

ITy, " also that it was entirely unprovoked. 

Com- King Carol arrived in Paris. 

fectly M. Hodza, in an interview to a British press representative, said 

sibl he was satisfied with the Paris conversations, and added that, when 

after the time came, they also proposed to consult London, Rome, Berlin 

ce of and Moscow, and “ it will, of course, be necessary also to adjust the 

: the Central European understanding with all existing outward commercial 

ice, relations.” 

Teat After emphasizing the need for Italy to take part in organizing 

n of Central Europe he went on to say that, “as regards Germany, the 

Pact German press is giving to our efforts in Central Europe an interpre- 

‘ion. tation which is false and unfortunate.” It was absurd to regard them 
as an attempt to encircle Germany, as the whole conception was part 

ra of a system of collective security. 

the Their aim was two-fold—political and economic. Politically the 

ted system of Central European collaboration could be based on a network 

ge- of arbitration treaties. As for the economic basis, they must bring 





together the economic systems of the Little Entente and of the Rome 
protocol. As far as they wished to enter the system, certain members 
of the Balkan Entente might also be considered, especially Bulgaria 
and Turkey. 

An attack was made on the local headquarters of the Action 
Francaise in a working-class quarter of Paris and three members of 
the staff were injured, One seriously. 

February 15th.—M. Maurras and M. Delest, director and manager 
respectively of the Action Francaise, were charged with incitement to 
murder in an article published in January. 

Two members of the Camelots du Roi and a man described as a 
Royalist sympathizer were arrested and charged with direct par- 
ticipation in the attack on M. Blum. 

February 16th.—A demonstration of the Left, under Communist 
— was held in Paris, and was attended by well over 100,000 
people. 
February 17th.—Announcement re opening of credit in London 
for £40 million. (See Great Britain). 

A meeting to consider the policy to be followed at the Naval 
Conference was held between the Minister of Marine, the Ambassador 
in London and the Naval experts. It dealt, in particular, with the 
questions of the tonnage limit for battleships, and the procedure to 
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be adopted for inviting the adherence to any agreement of Nay,| 
Powers not represented at the Conference. 

February 18th.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Sovie; 
Pact Deputies of the Right complained that it was now impossibj. 
for two peoples to come into conflict without France being drawn jy, 
Also France was in negotiation not with a country, but with a doctrine 
with an open federation which would automatically include ever, 
new conquest of Communism. : 

Attention was also drawn to the fact that in case of aggression 
by Germany, France would have to go into action on the Rhine x 
once, but Russia would need six weeks to concentrate fully on he; 
frontiers, and would then have four neutral countries to cross befor 
reaching Germany. 

The Temps published an appeal to Italy and Abyssinia to con- 
sider negotiations for peace on the basis of the Hoare-Laval proposals. 
It stated that the suggestions of the Committee of Five offered “ 
sufficiently elastic frame for an honourable settlement,’”’ and pointed 
out that now that Italian military prestige had been vindicated, Signor 
Mussolini might be more willing to make a settlement than at the time 
of his Pontinia speech, “ which contributed so unfortunately to the 
failure of the Franco-British proposals.”’ 


Fates 5th.—The press declared that Herr Gustloff had been 
the victim of Marxist-Jewish hatred of Nazi Germany. 

Dr. Goebbels issued an order prohibiting all the activities of the 
Reich Association of Jewish Cultural Societies, in order to avoid possible 
incidents. 

Semi-official commentary on the crime suggested that Swiss 
opinion in regard to Germany had been misled by foreign influences, 
and expressed the hope that the Swiss authorities would take steps to 
prevent their soil being used by sinister forces bent on disturbing 
relations between the peoples. 

February 6th.—The press stated that the German Railways had 
offered to pay the sum owing to the Polish State Railway in marks, 
but the latter had demanded zlotys. 

The Central Association of German Jews issued a statement 
expressing abhorrence of political murder, whatever the motive 
might be. 

Criticism of attitude of German press by Swiss Foreign Minister. 
(See Switzerland). 

February 7th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the debate 
in the British Parliament, expressed disappointment that neither 
Mr. Lansbury nor Mr. Lloyd George succeeded in turning the key 
which Sir Samuel Hoare put into the door of the castle ef peace in 
September, when he spoke of disarmament and revision as the two 
fundamental principles of the League and referred to the need for 
redistribution of raw materials. 

February 8th—The D.A.Z., in an article entitled “* Germany's 
Right to Colonies,” said “the racial ideal of National-Socialism in 
Germany enables her to co-operate to a very special degree in the 
development of the black races. This ideal does not aim at brutally 
suppressing or supervising the black races, but is intended to enable 
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the coloured population, like every other race, to develop according 
to its own conditions and to preserve, under German rule, the peculiar 
features of the black races.” 

It protested against making the question of raw material supplies 
, colonial problem; that was a complete misunderstanding of the 
situation, and it was a matter of honour that Germany should regain 
her colonies. 

Other papers also stated that Germany could not be satisfied 
with simply having a share in colonial raw materials. The National 
Zeitung of Essen said she did not ask Britain to cede any of her own 
colonies, nor did she expect any benevolent permission to have access 
to raw materials. She expected a just solution of the so-called 


mandatory problem. 
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0 Con- February 9th.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the Paris con- 

oy ' versations, said it belonged to the psychological absurdities of British 

le policy that France was suddenly being encouraged by London to 

uinted conclude the Franco-Soviet Pact. All the plans discussed in Paris 

1gnor had the same old aim of choking Germany with collective obligations, 

ty whether called regional agreements or—the newest term—the return 
, of the Geneva protocol in the framework of Article 16. 





The Archbishop of Munich, preaching in the City, defended the 
Pope and the Catholic Church against Nazi propaganda, and protested 
against the “‘ lies ” published about both. 
















been 
February 10th.—The standstill conference on Germany’s short- 
* the term obligations opened in Berlin. (The existing agreement expired 
sible it the end of the month. The sum involved was estimated to be 
{120 million, of which £48 million were owed to British banks, {32 
Wiss million to American, and {24 million to Swiss banks. 
ces. It was learnt that on February 7th and 8th the Secret Police 
5 to had arrested Mgr. Volker, President of the Reich Union of Catholic 
ving Youth Associations; Father Heinricks, Catholic Youth Leader for 
: the Right Bank of the Rhine; and over 100 more officials of the 
rad movement in various parts of the country. 
ks, Following the arrests of large numbers of Roman Catholics 
in the Rhineland, the Archbishop of Cologne was understood 





to have sent a telegram of pretest to Herr Hitler. 


February 11th.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the Franco” 
Soviet Pact, held Great Britain largely responsible for its ratification- 
The writer complained that the Western Powers preferred to believe 
in Russia rather than in Germany, though it was obvious that the 
Russians were only adhering to the collective system because it was, 
for the moment, the most appropriate means of serving their 
revolutionary designs. 

The ratification of the Pact would increase tremendously the 
difficulties of uniting Europe. There were no differences of a material 
nature or competitive aims separating Germany from the West; it 
was only the question of the methods that were in dispute. 

The Angrtff, in an article estimating the position of Italy, ex- 
pressed the opinion that she would have to choose between calling 
off the war or going down in a financial disaster within a year. 

February 12th.—The funeral of Herr Gustloff at Schwerin was 
attended by Herr Hitler, who made a speech in which he accused the 
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Jews of being responsible for all the murders of German patriots tha 
had occurred since the armistice. From the days of the Red Novembe. 
revolution all those who had devoted themselves to the cause oj 
Germany, who had stood for a new and better companionship of the 
people, and at no time harmed any man, had been menaced by , 
sinister supra-national power. - 

In the fighting of the first three months of 1919 German me, 
fell everywhere, shot down by the bullets of their countrymen. Behinj 
this madness they saw everywhere the same power, everywhere the 
same apparition which led these men and goaded them, and finaly 
put the pistol or dagger into their hands. 

In the case of Gustloff, their party comrade had fallen to a powe: 
which conducted a fanatical fight ‘not only against the German 
nation, but against every free and independent people. We under. 
stand the challenge and we accept it.” 

Behind every murder stood the power responsible for that of 
Gustloff ; behind the harmless little German incited to the deed stood 
the hate-filled power of their Jewish enemy; an enemy which they 
had never sought to harm, but which had tried to subdue and enslave 
the German people, and which was responsible for all the misfortunes 
that had haunted Germany through the years. 

The Prussian Gazette published a law defining the position of the 
Secret Police, which was described as an independent branch of the 
administration. 

The law embodied a Court decision of June, 1935, on an appeal 
by a Frankfurt association against the impounding of its property 
by the Secret Police. (The Court held that no appeal lay from orders 
of the Police to the Courts of Justice, and that the ruling held good 
in respect of confiscations, arrests, house searches, etc. The Secret 
Police was, therefore, a self-contained system of justice). 

The press commented unfavourably on Mr. Thomas’ statement 
in Parliament regarding Colonies, and the Deutsche Volkswirt described 
it as “‘ the worst service that the British Government has done itself 
and the world, for a long time, and a sign of naked Imperialism.” 

The head of the Bavarian Red Cross issued an order forbidding 
Jewish doctors to work in Red Cross hospitals. 


The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, said “ it would be erroneous to believe that it does not impair 
the Locarno Treaty. Germany cannot remain indifferent if the 
various regional pacts are pushed even further until nothing at all 
remains of the original idea. The Russian pact is regarded here as 
an alliance against Germany. The extent of the menace depends on 
the tendencies that happen to direct the destinies of France.” 


February 14th—The Papal Nuncio delivered at the Wilhelm- 
strasse a protest from the Vatican against the arrests of Roman 
Catholics. 


February 15th.—Opening the Berlin Motor Show Herr Hitler 
said that the making of synthetic rubber and motor fuel had progressed 
so far that the motor industry could, in need, be independent of 
outside supplies and raw materials. As to the the latter, he pointed out 
that to-day it was coal and oil which, as indispensable possessions, 
had a decisive influence on the direction of their political and economic 
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thought. He added: “ We have too large a population for the area 


available.” 

February 16th.—Agreement with U.S.A. regarding air services. 
See U.S.A.) 

Pastor Jacobi preached to a very large congregation in Berlin 
in defiance of numerous threats by the Nazi press and of a warning 
from the German Christian Parish Council that he should submit to 
the authority of Herr Kerrl or go. The Prussian Committee had 
Jso advised him to refrain from preaching, in case of disturbance. 

Pastor Jacobi was surrounded by 50 Confessional pastors, 
including Dr. Niemdller. 

February 17th.—It was reported that Herr Hitler had replied to 
the protests of the Pope and of the Archbishop of Cologne to the effect 
that he could not intervene, as the case was in the hands of the Public 
Prosecutor and serious political charges were to be preferred against 


the accused. 


Great Britain. 
February 5th.—Speaking in the House of Commons Mr. Lansbury 


asked for a vote urging the Government to summon, through the 
League, an international conference to seek to remove the economic 
causes of war. Among these were the unsatisfied desire of certain 
nations for access to raw materials and outlets for surplus populations. 

After it had been pointed out that Britain’s emigration problem 
was just as acute as that of Germany or Italy and that the real 
difficulty as to raw materials lay in currency and trade restrictions, 
Mr. Lloyd George called attention to the rearmament being carried 
out. In a world that was rearming Britain could not be unarmed ; 
but he argued that the world would not enjoy peace unless the colonial 
mandates were reconsidered. He suggested that the nations should 
be assembled in conference to discover whether a basis of negotiation 
could be found. 

Lord Cranborne, for the Government, repeated that they were 
willing to enter on the collective examination of economic problems, 
and a beginning had been made in the preliminary stages of this. 

February 6th.—Government’s Note to the League ve Italian charges 
regarding supplying of dum-dum bullets to Abyssinia. (See League 
of Nations). 

February 1oth.—Replying to a question in Parliament as to 
whether the Government would have complete freedom of action in 
the negotiations with Egypt, Mr. Eden said “the principle that no 
Government can be bound by the provisions of an inconclusive 
previous negotiation is, of course, well recognized in international 
practice. In the present negotiations, the application of this principle 
must naturally be governed by the mutual interests of the two 
countries.” 

Referring to a Rome broadcast, on January 17th, alleging that, 
during the fighting against Ras Desta in southern Abyssinia, the 
Ethiopians were commanded by European officers, most of them 
British, Mr. Eden said the matter had been brought to the notice of 
the Italian Ambassador on January 30th, and on February 4th 
Sir Eric Drummond had been asked to urge the Italian Government 


to issue a denial. 
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The Ambassador had been informed that the version of the broad. 
cast published in Italy did not contain the passage complained oj 
but that the Government were taking steps to ascertain the fact: 
Mr. Eden added: “TI feel confident that no credence will be given j; 
any quarter to baseless allegations of the kind. . . .” 

February 11th.—In the House of Lords Lord Monsell, referring 
to the relative value of air bombers and battleships—of both of whic, 
Britain had need—pointed out that a modern fleet could deliver , 
terrific fire of anti-aircraft guns. The offensive power of aircraft wa; 
fully recognized, but the modern battleship could discharge 1 09 
shells, of nearly a ton each, in about 90 minutes. 

The Government were satisfied with the progress being made 
with anti-aircraft guns, and experiments had been made to supply 
them with adequate information for the construction of the modem 
battleship as regards its power of withstanding air attack. 

February 12th.—Replying to a question in Parliament the Secretary 
for the Colonies said the Government had not considered and was not 
considering the handing over of any British colonies, territories held 
under mandate, or protectorates. 

In reply to a request for an assurance that the provisions of the 
Locarno Treaty would be rigidly adhered to by the Government, 
Mr. Eden said: ‘“‘ The obligations of his Majesty’s Government are 
specified in the Treaty of Locarno itself. His Majesty’s Government 
stand by those obligations and, as has been previously stated in this 
House, intend, should the need arise, faithfully to fulfil them.” 

February 13th.—Exchange of Notes with Egyptian Government 
re negotiations. (See Egypt). 

February 14th.—Speaking in the debate in the Commons on 
Sir Murray Sueter’s Bill to establish a Ministry of Defence, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said the House and the country had experienced some 
very rude shocks recently, for which they were wholly unprepared 
They still remained unexplained, and made one anxious lest the, 
should be repeated in more critical circumstances. On November 28th 
1934, Mr. Baldwin had said “‘ it is not the case that Germany is rapidly 
approaching equality with us” in the air, and estimated that in a 
year’s time Britain would have in Europe a margin of nearly 50 per 
cent. on the basis of existing programmes. But on May 22nd, 1935 
he had admitted that the figures he gave were wrong, and as to 
Germany’s future production, completely wrong, and Sir Austen went 
on to say that he recalled no comparable pronouncement by the head 
of a Government on a fundamental issue of defence in the 40 odd years 
of his Parliamentary experience. 

Further, in December last, when defending the Hoare-Laval 
proposals, Mr. Baldwin had said his lips were sealed, but that were it 
not for that he could make a case and guarantee that not a man would 
go into the lobby against him. 

A few days later the papers were published and Mr. Baldwin 
made a speech in which he again confessed error, but said nothing 
to explain his earlier statement. These things could not have happened 
if the thinking machinery of the Government had been working 

properly, and if their defence organization had been really efficient. 

February 17th—The Government transmitted to the Italian 
Government a Memorandum in acknowledgment of the latter’s Note 
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of protest, dated January 24th, against the steps taken to obtain 
,ssurances of mutual support from the Mediterranean Powers, under 
naragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

' This stated that “the position of his Majesty’s Government 
remains as stated in the memorandum in question (the Government’s 
memorandum of January 22nd), and they do not feel that any useful 
purpose would be served by prolonging correspondence on the 














eliver , subject.” 

aft wa: The Treasury announced that the French Government had 

er arranged with a group of British banks a credit of £40 million, for 
, period not exceeding nine months, with interest at 3 per cent. 

r made There would be no transfer of sterling ; the loan was to stand 

supply to the credit of the borrowers in London, against security to be found 

nodern in Paris. No conditions of a political or economic nature were 





attached tc the loan, and the guarantee of the Bank of France was 
not asked for. 

























Tetary 

“pet It was announced in the Commons that the arrangement made 

s held in February, 1935, for the exchange of coal and cattle with the Irish 
Free State would be continued. Mutual reduction of duties would 

of the take effect on February roth, and provision was made for increased 

ment. imports of Irish bacon and hams, and of exports to Ireland of British 

it are cement. 

ment Supplementary Estimates for the Defence Services were issued, 

» this as follows: the Navy, £4,850,000; the Army, {1,350,000; the Air 

Force, {1,611,000 ; and Ordnance Factories, £100. 
ment Of the total amount {4,392,000 was required for the special 
measures and altered fleet dispositions in connection with the 

3 on \byssinian war. It covered a period of seven months. These 

sten measures increased the Navy Estimates all round, and the number 

‘ome of officers and men was increased by 3,500. The net estimated ex- 

red penditure on the Navy for 1935-36 was thus raised to £64,900,000. 

they Of the extra Army requirements, £404,000 was for quartering 

8th and movements, and £368,000 for war@tores. 

idly February 18th.—The League Committee’s report on Italy’s oil 

n 3 position was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5094. 

per Replying to criticisms of the Government’s policy, and of the 

35, Leagu,einthe House of Lords, Lord Stanley stated that the Government 





were convinced that the time for further efforts towards conciliation 
in the Abyssinian conflict was not yet. He was confident, however, 
that in the end the League would achieve success. 

The effectiveness of the sanctions already applied was greater 
than the critics supposed, and to the suggestion that sanctions had 
united the Italian people, he replied, “‘ that is not the position to-day.” 
As to the imposition of oil sanctions, that had to be decided by the 
League as a whole. He added that the amount of British oil supplied 
to the belligerents had dropped from 11 per cent. to 4 per cent. of 


the total. 
Lord Phillimore asked for an explanation of the Government’s 


attitude towards putting pressure on an aggressor, and said he believed 
that the Hoare-Laval proposals as a basis of negotiations pointed the 
way to settlement. He urged that means should be found to bring 
the conflict to an end and asked for an assurance that the risk of war 


should be avoided. 
Lord Cecil could see no hope of effective mediation unt both 
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parties were ready for it. The issue was the maintenance of the 
collective system, which afforded a security no arms could give, and 
he asked, could Britain’s interests be more directly affected than by 
the attack on the collective system which Italy had made deliberately ; 
Lord Lloyd complained that the Government had never spoken 
with a united voice either on sanctions or on collective security, anq 
they had promised more than they were capable of performing. 


Greece. 
February 13th.—Presiding over a Crown Council the King made 


an appeal to the party leaders to form a coalition Government from 
the Chamber. The Prime Minister emphasized that what the country 
needed was a strong Government. 

M. Tsaldaris (Popular Party) said he would collaborate with the 
Liberals, and M. Sophoulis (Liberal) agreed. General Metaxas 
M. Kaphantaris, and M. Papanastassiou also said they would collaborate 
if requested to do so, but M. Theotokis (National Radical and Re- 
publican Union) declined to do so in a coalition or in any Government 
in which Venezelists were included. 


Hungary. 

February 6th.—The Pesti Naplo reported that, while in Paris, 
Prince Starhemberg had said: ‘‘ The Hapsburg question is not actual. 
A main obstacle is the economic crisis. The splendour of a Court is 
hard to reconcile with the drabness of unemployed masses. . . . We 
want to bring about close relations with the Little Entente States. 
and to prepare economic, trade, and diplomatic co-operation.” 

Denial of authenticity of above statement. (See Austria). 

February 7th.—On his return from Paris M. Kanya issued a 
statement in which he said he learned in Paris that “ certain experi- 
ments in the interests of a new organization of the Danubian area are 
in progress.” This great work could not be realized without Italian 
collaboration, and that could got be expected till the African conflict 
was ended. “Thus,” he added, “is the attitude of Hungary 
confirmed.” 

February oth.—The Pester Lloyd said it was not Hungary’s fault 

that her willingness to co-operate with her neighbours had never been 
made effective. Trade, especially with Czechoslovakia, had become 
disastrously small since the beginning of the trade treaty difficulties 
of 1929. 
— would be willing to consider economic co-operation 
with Czechoslovakia, and all proposals made would be examined 
with good-will. She was not the guilty party in disturbing the 
relations in the Danube Basin. 


Iraq. 


February 7th.—It was learnt that eight Senators, two of them 
former Premiers, and two Deputies had sent a protest to the League 
against “* repressive ” measures taken by the French in Syria, accusing 
them of suspending liberties, imprisoning seekers of liberty and 
massacring women and children. 


Italy. 


February 6th.—The press commented favourably on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech in Parliament, but considered that his suggestion 
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Of the MB shat the problem of mandates and raw materials might be discussed 
ve, and py an international conference was Utopian. 
than by British Government’s Note to League re Italian charges regarding 
Tately ? jum-dum bullets. (See League of Nations). 
Spoken Professor Pesenti, an economist, was sentenced to 24 years’ 
ty, and imprisonment for anti-Fascist activity abroad. (He was accused of 
oublishing in France articles criticizing the Fascist régime and of 
jttending a meeting in Brussels where speeches were made against 
ae the Abyssinian war). 
¥ a February 7th.—The Popolo d'Italia, commenting on the House 
untry; of Commons debate, said the statements by Mr. Lansbury and Mr. 
Llovd George made pleasant reading in the Europe of 1936 and of 
h the Geneva, and the reply of Lord Cranborne was “intelligible and 
taxas legitimate.” It went on: “ Empires are built with blood and hard- 
orate ships, and those who have built them do not expect demands of 
1 Re. partition. We Italians, too, if we had an empire, would defend it 
ment unguibus et rostris. But it is just in order not to ask the British Empire 
to make any sacrifice that Italy has gone to Abyssinia. . . . Italians do 
not ask for British territories, but they mean to act as the British did 
for centuries. Italy, too, has a right to a place in the sun.” 
‘aris Italy would loyally respect Britain’s rights in part of Abyssinia, 
tual but both England and France had recognized her rights in other zones 
t is of that country, and “ London confirmed them in 1925, after the 
We entry of Abyssinia into the League.” 
ites, These engagements were considered still standing by the Com- 
mittee of Five ; they must be respected also on behalf of Italy. 
Signor Mussolini received Signor Grandi, who explained the 
a situation as seen in London, and handed him 1,150,000 lire, collected 
eri- as offerings from Italians in Great Britain. 
are The British statement ve the charges of supplying dum-dum 
jan bullets were received in Rome with open scepticism, and the Note was 
ict lescribed as an “ unheard of communication, as unconvincing as it is 
ry irritating.” 
February 8th—The Government informed the Swedish Minister 
ult that 27 cases of ammunition had been found by Italian troops in the 
Red Cross lorries abandoned by the Swedish personnel in Southern 






Abyssinia. The cartridges were of Belgian manufacture. 

February 10th.—A dispatch, described as coming from Dessie, 
was published in the press reading: ‘‘ The chief military adviser of 
the Emperor is the English Colonel Holt. He is directing the military 
operations. All the munitions of the Abyssinians are coming from 
England.” 

Statement by Mr. Eden re allegations in Rome broadcast of 
January 17th. (See Great Britain). 

February 13th.—The British Ambassador complained to the 
Foreign Under-Secretary regarding the reports published in the press 
regarding Colonel Holt. 

February 16th.—Official announcement of victory of Enderta. 
(See Abyssinia). 

February 17th.—Publication of British Government’s Memor- 
andum re Italian protest against steps taken regarding mutual support 
in the Mediterranean. (See Great Britain). 
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February 18th.—Semi-official references to the British reply to 
the Government’s Note included expressions of regret that the French 
and British Governments seemed still to be averse to taking jnt, 
serious consideration the “‘ good reasons” of Italy, as set out in the 
Memorandum of September 4th and other declarations. It was asked 
whether this attitude was to be interpreted as a new and strange 
method of “ discussing ”’ international problems. 

A Royal Decree was published authorizing the expenditure of ay 
additional 1,530 million lire in the 1935-36 Budget on “ extraordinary 
exigencies ”’ in East Africa, and on assistance to the pay of men called 
up. The Colonial Ministry received 400 millions, the War Ministry 
500, and the Air Ministry 350 millions. 

Reports ve battle of Enderta. (See Abyssinia). 


Irish Free State. 


February 17th.—Announcement re trade agreement with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain). 


Japan. 

February toth.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the 
House of Commons debate on colonies, said that the movement towards 
a “more equitable” distribution of world resources, still inchoate. 
might take a century to bring practical results; but he thought the 
principle offered better hopes of preserving peace than the balance 
of power or the League. 

He divided the world into three categories of nations: (1) those 
who had enough and were content ; (2) those who possessed resources, 
but lacked vitality to develop them; and (3) those who possessed 
vitality, but lacked resources. All should be protected, and it was 
for the nations to work out a scheme. He admitted that Japan had 
found no difficulty in obtaining raw materials. 

February 11th.—Statement by Ambassador in Washington re 
Senator Pittman’s speech. (See U.S.A.) 

February 12th—The Naval authorities stated that the London 
proposals were “ not hostile to Japan,” and hinted that if the agree- 
ment ultimately reached were “ reasonable” Japan might adhere. 

Reports re fighting on frontier of Outer Mongolia. (See Manchukuo). 

February 13th.—The Foreign Minister instructed the Ambassador 
in Moscow to propose to the Soviet that a joint commission be set 
up to investigate the incident of January 29th, when 100 mutineers 
had crossed into Soviet territory and fighting had occurred. 

February 16th.—The Asad, referring to the frontier incidents 
near Lake Boir, suggested that the proposal for a pact of non-aggression 
should be revived, in return for which Russia might withdraw her 
troops some distance from the frontier. (The pact had been mooted 
in 1931 by Moscow, but declined by Tokyo). 

February 17th.—The Prime Minister, in an election speech, said 
they were “looking forward to the establishment of stability in 
East Asia by a readjustment of the relations between Japan, Manchukuo 
and Russia, and by co-operation between Japan, Manchukuo and 
China.” 

The Foreign Office denied that the Government were considering 
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act of non-aggression with the U.S.S.R. Their policy was the 


| of causes of war by the settlement of all outstanding questions. 
(See China). 






a | 


remova ‘ | 
Statement ve North China by General Dcihara. 
















e of Nations. ; 
February 6th. The Secretariat received a Note from the British 


Government denying Italian allegations that British firms had supplied 
the Ethiopian Government with dum-dum bullets. Actually no 
British firm had supplied that Government with any explosive 
ammunition for military services, and the British Government 
exercised the strictest control over all exports of munitions, etc. 

The Italian Government not only ignored what was well-known, 
that anyone can convert a bullet into an expanding one by making 
an incision in the nose, but conveyed the implication that the makers 
of machine-guns were responsible for the ammunition fired from them. 

“If additional evidence of the reckless and unsubstantiated 
nature of the Italian accusations is required,” the Note continued, 
“it may be mentioned that the Messagero of January 20th published 
an article which professed to quote a telegram ordering munitions 
addressed from Addis Ababa to an agent of the Ethiopian Government 
in England. The telegram is alleged to have ordered ‘10 million 
cartridges for rifles and for light and heavy machine-guns with pointed 
bullets, half of which to be clipped.’ 

“ A copy of this telegram, which was sent in an ordinary com- 
mercial code, has been secured, and the passage italicized has been 
found to read in fact as follows: ‘ Half the quantity in clips of five.’ 
Such distortions speak for themselves.” 

February 7th.—Protest to League against measures taken by 
French authorities in Syria. (See Iraq). 

The Committee of Experts dealing with the possibilities of an 
oil embargo issued a communiqué stating that it had not yet advanced 
sufficiently in its work to justify issuing general information regarding it. 

The sub-committee on transport was understood to have reported 
that Italy possessed sufficient tankers to carry oil from the U.S.A. 
in quantities to meet her requirements. They could transport between 
1,750,000 and 2 million tons annually, as compared with Italy’s 
probable requirements of some 3 million tons, including war supplies. 

If the transport ban were applied, to prevent Italy obtaining 
further vessels from the U.S.A. the most practical kind of embargo 
would consist in the prohibition of the sale of tankers to States which 
had not applied the embargo and of the movement of tankers towards 


Italy. 
The amount of oil Italy could save by using substitutes was 


reported to be very small. 

February 12th—The Committee of Experts issued its report. 
This gave details of the imports of oil by Italy in 1932, 1933 and 1934, 
and an estimate for 1935; also particulars of consumption and 
stocks. 
ki The sources of supply were shown, with percentages, and it was 
stated that for 1931-1934 the average of Italian supplies provided 
by the United States had been: crude oil, 14.9 per cent.; petrol, 
9.4 per cent. ; kerosene, 5.2 per cent. ; fuel oil, 3.5 per cent. ; lubrica- 
ting oil, 48.3 per cent. Total 6.5 per cent. 
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During recent months these figures had shown a very large 
increase, and it was found that in 1935 Italy bought about 3,800,009 
tons (800,000 tons more than in 1934) and consumed about 3,500,009 
tons, including war consumption estimated at 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
a month. 

Stocks were estimated at 700,000 to 800,000 tons, which would 
suffice for 34 months at most. 

The report found that an embargo would be effective only if the 
U.S.A. were to limit exports to Italy to the normal level of exports 
before 1935. It suggested that the most practicable form of embargo 
would be to prohibit tankers owned by League nationals from pro. 
ceeding to Italy, and to prohibit the sale of such tankers to States 
not applying the embargo. 

February 13th.—The Report was circulated to all Governments. 
with a Note accompanying the copies sent to the Governments 
represented on the Committee of Eighteen drawing attention to the 
Committee’s findings in connection with the conclusion that the embargo 
could only be effective if the U.S.A. limited oil exports to Italy to the 
normal, and that an embargo confined to States Members of the League 
would have the result only of rendering oil purchases by Italy more 
difficult and expensive. 

The reports were published of the sub-committees which had 
examined the questions of transport, supply and consumption, and 
substitutes. 

These stated that in 1934, 92.6 per cent. of Italy’s supplies had 
come from Rumania, the U.S.S.R., Dutch West Indies, Iran, and the 
U.S.A., the share of the last being 6.4 per cent. 

America could supply all Italy’s needs, and as to the question of 
transport, Italy’s own fleet of tankers could carry at least 1,750,000 
tons of oil a vear. 

Most of the German, Japanese, and U.S.A. tankers were fully 
engaged, but those countries might charter vessels from other countries, 
thereby releasing tonnage for the trade with Italy. 

It was found that, during recent months, a number of tankers 
belonging to States Members had been carrying oil to Italy, and these 
would become available, together with some 170,000 gross tons of 
laid-up tankers and 435,600 tons under construction. Italy would 
merely be precluded from chartering in the open market, were the 
embargo imposed, and could only obtain at greater cost tonnage in 
the markets of States not imposing it. 

It would therefore be necessary to prevent tankers of States 
Members from being used —whether by Italians or anyone else—for 
the carriage of oil to Italy. 


Manchukuo. 
February 11th.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs handed to 


the Soviet Consul-General at Harbin a Note demanding satisfaction 
for recent frontier incidents and accusing Moscow of subversive 
activities. 

February 12th.—The Kwantung Army headquarters reported 
that a force of Japanese and Manchukuo troops, sent to rectify the 
frontier near Buirnor, or Boir Lake, had encountered 200 Outer 
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yongolians holding Olohodka, south-west of the Lake, and had driven 
them out. 

P A conference at Harbin between the Foreign Vice-Minister and 
the Soviet Consul-General there ended in failure, and Mr. Ohashi 
complained that the Soviet Government were ignoring international 
~stice and manoeuvring to disturb the peace of Manchukuo. It was 
sear that the Government of Manchukuo would have to proceed 
with its own policy, and safeguard peace and order itself. 

February 13th.—Reports reached Harbin from Hailar that Japanese- 
\anchukuo troops had been bombed by two Soviet aeroplanes during 
‘he fighting at Olohodka the previous day. 

The Foreign Office spokesman described it as ‘tantamount to 
» act of war without a formal declaration.” 

February 14th.—According to the Soviet version of the fighting 
the Japanese crossed the frontier in lorries and four miles inside it 
«me 100 Mongolians tried to stopthem. The latter retreated to avoid 
being surrounded and kept up a running fight until, when seven or 
eight miles inside the frontier, reinforcements arrived and forced the 
Japanese to retire. 
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Mexico. 
ad February oth.—Fighting .between Communists and maritime 
nd workers occurred at Tampico, following the removal from office of the 
Military Governor and of some officials accused of supporting the 
id local Reds. 
he February toth.—Federal troops were dispatched to Tampico. 
following strikes at Monterrey the President of the Republic in- 
of vestigated the situation personally and was understood to have declared 





that he had found no reason to believe that a Communist movement 
existed in Mexico. He blamed the employers for an anti-Communist 
demonstration, which was said to have caused a strike. 












The Netherlands. 


February 6th.—The Government was understood to be contempla- 
ting the expenditure of large sums to strengthen the defences on the 
German frontier, and, according to information given to the European 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, there was a definite fear 
that, in case of war, Germany would violate the frontier. (Articles 
dealing with the subject at length were to be published in the Chicago 
paper on that and the following day). 

February 18th.—The Second Chamber, by 60 votes to 29, passed 
the Government’s proposal to form a defence fund out of which the 
Army and Navy could be modernized. The proposal provided for the 
spending of 53 million florins odd over four vears, borrowing the money 
irom the Treasury at 4 per cent. 




















Paraguay. 
February 4th.—The Government ordered the deportation, as a 

Communist, of Colonel Franco, the most successful leader in the Chaco 

war. The War Office stated that he had planned to overthrow the 

Government, with assistance from Soviet organizations. 

February 5th.—Rumours were current that a rising had begun 
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and that President Ayala and the Commander-in-Chief in the Chap, 
War had taken refuge in a gunboat. 

February 18th.—The Liberal Government of President Ayala 
was overthrown by a Military Revolutionary Government, whic) 
proclaimed Colonel Franco Provisional President. 

There was little fighting, as only few of the troops supported 
President Ayala, who took refuge on board a gunboat and resigned. 

The movement was described as being led by “ students, worker: 
former combatants and intellectuals,’ who were discontented at the 
conduct of affairs after the Chaco war. 


Poland. 

February 9th.—The police raided the headquarters of the National 
Democratic Party in Warsaw and arrested some 80 anti-Semitic leader: 
and in Lodz, Kielce, Konskie, Zagorow, and other towns also, numbers 
of anti-Semites were reported to have been taken into custody, following 
outbreaks of Jew-baiting and peasant riots. Some of the riots were 
stated to have been fomented by Communist propaganda, while, jp 
the other cases, the peasants were believed to have attacked Jewish 
shops merely for loot. 

February 12th.—Eighteen Nationalists were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment at Kattowice for bombing outrages against Jews in 
Upper Silesia during December. 

The German Commissioner for Justice arrived in Warsaw to 
lecture on international law. 

The Warsaw press expressed concern and, in some cases, alarm 
at the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact, and said it would “ lead 
France into unpleasant complications.” 

Also, it might lead Germany to denounce the Locarno Treat, 
and bring about a Franco-German estrangement that would be dis. 
turbing to the whole of Europe. In any case, the money received from 
France after the ratification would be used by the Soviet to fortify its 
western frontiers—against Poland. 


Rumania. ae 
February 7th.—Signature of Trade Treaty in Paris. (See France). 


February 17th.—A Trade Agreement with the Soviet Government 
was signed in Bucharest. It provided for an exchange of goods bya 
system of barter. 


Saudi-Arabia. 

February 16th.—The Government informed the League of Nations 
that they would not be able to take part in sanctions against Italy 
unless ** special measures are adopted, granting to States non-members 
of the League the same rights and privileges as are accorded to member 
States.” 


South Africa. 
February 5th.—Statements regarding the defence of the Union 

made by Mr. Pirow at Johannesberg were published. They had 

improved their coast defence organizations during the past two years 
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dit would no longer be easy for an enemy naval force to bombard 
yeir ports with impunity, but recently fresh diffieulties had arisen. 

The effective range of bombing aeroplanes had _ increased 
sormously, and there was at least one nation with bombers cruising 
, 200 miles an hour with a range of over 3,200 miles. 

February 7th.—General Smuts summed up the Government’s 
ylicy on appeals to the Privy Council in a speech in which he pointed 
wt that the question was not a constitutional one. The Government 
yad always accepted the position that it was one for South Africa 
lone to deal with. As the Privy Council was unversed in Roman- 
Dutch law, and there was the possibility of the infliction of hardships 
m poor persons by wealthy litigants using the right of appeal, the 
Government considered that the disadvantages of retention of the 
right clearly outweighed the advantages. 
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Wing 
Were i Spain. ; ; om 
le, in February 5th.—The Monarchists and Right Wing Republicans 
Wish iecided to form a joint front for the elections, owing to fear of the 
Left. 
February 16th.—The General Election was held, without major 





incident. Civil Guards numbering 34,000 and, in Madrid, police 
numbering 17,000 were on duty. 

Candidates numbered 987 for 473 seats ; and the principal groups 
were: C.E.D.A, 190; Socialists, 120; Centro, 105; Monarchists, 85 ; 
Radicals, 70; Fascists, 40; and Communists, 20. The electorate 













drm 
ead numbered between 13 and 14 millions. 

The Governor-General of Catalonia resigned, and the previously 
at} leposed Municipal Council of the Left took office again in Barcelona. 
lis February 17th.—Provisional returns showed that the Right and 
” Centre secured 200 seats and the Left 237. The C.E.D.A. obtained 120 


seats; the Centrists, 20 ; Independents and Royalists, 16 each ; and 
Traditionalists, 12. 

The Socialists obtained 80; the Izauierda Republicana, 70; the 
Union Republicana, 40 ; Esquerra, 30 ; and the Communists, 12 seats. 

Sefior Barrios headed the poll in Madrid, and Sefior Azafia was 
jourth. Sefior Gil Robles was elected on the Minority list. Senor 
Lerroux was defeated. 

During Socialist demonstrations in Madrid a detachment of 
mounted Shock Police refused to obey an order to charge, and frater- 
nized with the crowd. 

The Socialist headquarters in Madrid broadcast an order calling 
upon the workers to return to their tasks, and warning them that 
any form of demonstration was unwarranted and severely condemned 
by their leaders. 

The Prime Minister appealed to all parties to remain calm and 
not mar by disorders the good example given by the peaceful poll 
of the previous day. He added that the Government had been 
authorized to impose a “State of Alarm,” with press censorship, 
wherever necessary, for eight days. 

February 18th.—Martial law was proclaimed at Saragossa, follow- 
ing the proclaiming of a general strike, and at Valencia and Alicante. 
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The moderate counsels of the Republican Party leaders led to a 
general easing of tension in Madrid, and many Socialist Deputies in 
prison, but not yet tried were released. oT 

Over 1,000 Municipal councils, dispossessed for participation in 
the October, 1934 rising, were reinstated. Several former official 
were stated to have fled the country, including the Governor-Gener,| 
of Asturias. Two ex-Ministers went to Gibraltar. 

The Governor-General of Catalonia issued a decree restoring to 
office the mayors and councillors of 503 Catalan cities and towns 
deposed after October, 1934. 


Sweden. 

February 9th.—The President of the Red Cross, Prince Charles 
issued a statement in which he said he accepted unequivocally the 
declaration made by the leader of the unit in Abyssinia in which he 
denied that the Red Cross had been guilty of any violation of jp. 
ternational convention. 

He also said it was a matter of the greatest importance that the 
Italian High Command should take immediate steps to prevent the 
repetition of anything so horrible as the bombardment of the ambulance 
on December 30th. 

February toth.—A Stockholm paper published, at the request of 
the Italian Legation, the Italian allegations regarding the finding of 
ammunition in the Swedish Red Cross lorries abandoned in the fighting 
north-west of Dolo. 

February 13th.—Speaking in Stockholm the Foreign Minister 
replied to the arguments of critics of the League policy of the Govern- 
ment. Those who dismissed sanctions with the criticism that they 
were ineffective at the same time opposed any intensification of them, 
and their attitude was hopelessly contradictory. 

League policy could not be merely one of defending existing 
privileges. Only the realist and long-term policy of international 
plan—as to raw materials, etc.—could take the place of wars between 
*“ sated ” States and “ proletarian ” States. There could be no progress 
if it were based on the illusion that the black world was in a position 
to receive millions of settlers. Since the beginning of colonization only 
one-third of a million people of European stock had settled there. 
The period of European colonization was at an end, and it was no 
longer in the power of the white man to divide the world in his 
interests. 


Switzerland. 

February 5th.—The German Minister saw the head of the Political 
Department of the Government regarding the murder of Herr Gustloff, 
and was understood to have stated that, in his view, the murder was 
the result of the violent press campaign carried on by Left Wing papers 
against the Nazi régime in Germany. 

February 6th.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement severely 
criticizing the German press for its attacks on Switzerland over the 
murder, which, he said, could not be connected with any opinions 
expressed by Swiss “ Left ” papers. 


February 18th.—The Federal Council decided not to permit any 


kind of German Nazi organization on Swiss territory. 
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ae 6th.—Serious rioting at Hama led to seven persons 
neing killed, and at Homs three were killed. Police dispersed 
demonstrators at Damascus. (There had been less serious rioting at 
Damascus on January 1gth, 21st and 24th, and also at Aleppo on 
January 21st.) ; , 

“February 7th.—Protest to League against “ repressive ’’ measures 
taken by French authorities in Syria. (See Iraq). 

February 11th.—Demonstrations at Deir-ez-Zor led to the in- 
tervention of troops to prevent an attack on the residence of the French 
delegate. Strikes of shopkeepers were declared in several towns. 

‘The Army took over the duty of keeping order in the towns, and 
the bazaars were closed at Tripoli, Sidon, Latakia and Aleppo. 

Two Nationalist leaders were arrested. 

February 13th.—More rioting occurred at Damascus. The Com- 
mander of the French forces in Syria issued an order prohibiting the 
public assembly of more than three persons. 

February 16th.—The French delegates convoked the shopkeepers 
in all the principal centres and urged them to abandon the strike, but 
they refused. 

The Aleppo Nationalist leader and several Nationalists at 
Damascus were arrested. 
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Turkey. 
February 9th.—It was understood that a second five-year plan 


for the development of industry had been prepared by a Government 
commission. It was concerned mainly with mining, electrification, 
and prospecting for oil. 
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ing U.S.A. 
nal February 6th.—Messages to Chicago Daily News re Dutch fear 
en of German aggression and violation of the frontier. (See The 






Netherlands). 
February toth.—In a speech in the Senate, Senator Pittman, 
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on 
ly Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, said he believed Japan 
re. was determined to close the door of China to U.S. trade, “‘ even if war 
no is necessary to’accomplish it.” 





He maintained that the naval and air forces ought to be 
strengthened so that they would be sufficient to protect America’s 
rights, and said they did not intend to surrender the freedom of the 
seas. They recognised no jurisdiction in any Government on the high 
seas beyond the three mile limit in time of peace. 

Referring to a statement of Admiral Takahashi, Commander of 
the Japanese Fleet, that unless America renounced her naval policy 
aimed at expansion and protection of her foreign trade Japan would 
be forced to extend her fleet cruising radius, he said that ‘‘ never in 
the history of modern times has such an undiplomatic, arrogant and 
impertinent statement been volunteered by one bolding sich a 
position.” 

‘*He commands,” he continued, “in language that cannot be 
misunderstood, that we abandon our naval policy, refrain from 
expanding our commerce in China and cease the protection of our 
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foreign trade. ... There is no open door in Manchuria—to ,, 
American bankers, importers, and business men have been run out... _ 
We know that there are only two ways of protecting our peace. (pn. 
is through the respect for and obedience to peace treaties, and the 
other is through a sufficient Navy and Air Force.” 

Of China he said that she still had a sovereign Government desiroy: 
of trading with them, and urged Congress to take cognizance of Japan’s 
policy towards her and “ its intended effect upon the United States” 

Referring to the Japanese Ambassador’s attempt to give the 
impression that Japan’s policy resembled the Monroe Doctrine he said - 
‘* Such doctrines may have a similarity as to the threat implied against 
foreign conquest, but under the Monroe Doctrine we did not arrogate 
to ourselves the right of conquest or domination in the Americas. We 
are seeking to preserve the republics of Latin America, not to destroy 
them.” 

February 11th.—The Secretary of State stated that Senator 
Pittman’s speech had been made without consultation with him, but 
he would not “disavow” it, because there was no reason why he 
should. 

The Japanese Ambassador informed the press that war between 
Japan and the U.S.A. was “ unthinkable”; that the question of the 
freedom of the seas had never been raised between them; and that 
Japan not only had no intention of closing the open door in China, 
but that he did not think it was within her power to do so. 

The Washington Post stated that Senator Pittman’s speech was 
entirely personal, but his position gave his words an importance which 
the Japanese Government would be most ill-advised to overlook. 

The most assertive part of it was his resentment of a Japanese 
propaganda which obviously sought to lull American opinion while 
Tokyo steadily unfolded a policy of conquest. 

Of greater importance was his disclosure that impatience with 
this policy had affected the neutrality legislation to such an extent 
that it might be expected expressly to reserve and reaffirm the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas. He had said, in effect, that Tokyo could 
not afford to count on U.S. neutrality in the event of a war with China 
or with the U.S.S.R. 

Finally it had served notice that the Kellogg Treaty, violated by 
both Japan and Italy, was not for that reason a dead letter in the 
eves of the U.S. Senate. 

February 12th.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved 
unanimously an abridged Neutrality Bill, extending the arms embargo 
to May Ist, 1937, but exempting the American Republics from its 
application if attacked by non-American nations. 

The provisions requiring the President to impose peace-time 
quotas on exports of war materials, and directing him to proclaim, 
in certain circumstances, that all trade with belligerents would be 
at the traders’ own risk were omitted. 

February 13th.—The Federal Advisory Council was understood 
to have warned the Federal Reserve Board of the danger of inflation 
in the excess of over $3,000 million of bank reserves, and to have urged 
that steps should be taken to reduce the excess. 

February 14th.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 20, passed a Bill for 
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‘he payment of benefits to farmers who co-operated in programmes 
or soil conservation. 

February 15th.—A letter from President Roosevelt to the heads 
o{ the 20 Latin-American Republics was published, proposing an 
extraordinary Inter-American Conference at Buenos Ayres or some 
other capital of that continent, for the consideration of th ir “ joint 
responsibility and their common need of rendering less likely in future 
the outbreak or continuation of hostilities between them.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said that, by so doing, they might “serve in an 
eminently practical manner the cause of permanent peace on this 
Western Continent.” He suggested as objectives the prompt ratifi- 
cation of all inter-American peace instruments already negotiated, 
and their amendment in the light of experience, or perhaps, the creation 
by common accord of new instruments of peace. *_ 

Steps such as these would, he said, “* advance the cause of world 
peace, inasmuch as the agreements which might be reached would 
supplement and reinforce the efforts of the League of Nations and 
of all other existing and future peace agencies in seeking to prevent 
war. 
It was announced that an agreement had been reached with 
Germany regarding air services between the two countries. Germany 
was given the right to make flights to the U.S.A. with the airship 
|Z129, under construction at Wilhelmshaven. 

February 17th.—The Supreme Court, by 8 votes to 1, ruled that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had the right to dispose of all surplus 
power made at the Tennessee Valley dams developed through the 
exercise of the Federal Government’s authority to promote navigation 
or assist national defence. (The T.V.A. was a Government organization). 

The House of Representatives, by 353 votes to 27, passed a 
resolution extending the Neutrality Act to May Ist, 1937. 

February 18th.—The Senate adopted the Government’s Neutrality 
Kesolution extending the arms embargo until May Ist, 1937. It 
exempted from an arms embargo Latin-American Republics engaged 
in conflicts with non-American Powers. 


U.S.S.R. 


February gth.—It was learnt that the doubling ct the track of 
the Siberian Railway had been completed as far as Khabarovsk. 

February 11th.—Protest from Manchukuo Government asking for 
satisfaction for frontier incidents, and charging Moscow with sub- 
versive activities in Manchuria. (See Manchukuo). 

February 12th.—Breakdown of conference at 
Manchukuo). 

The Moscow press, referring to the French Pact, stated that 
European peace and the fate of the system of collective security rested 
upon it. The German agitation against it was regarded as futile ; 
Mussolini’s approaches to Hitler tended only to isolate Germany 
more, and these moves were only bluff made necessary because the 
Duce would regard the loss of influence in Central Europe and the 
Balkans as more serious than an African defeat. 

The countries that were preparing for aggression would not 
respond to any argument but that of force—‘‘ the force of a union ot 


Harbin. (See 
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States with a common programme for practical ends is sufficiens 
argument.” 
Report ve fighting at Olohodka, near Lake Boir. (See Manchubyp) 
February 13th.—Instructions to Japanese Ambassador to Propose 
joint commission to investigate frontier fighting. (See Japan). 
February 14th.—Further particulars of the fighting near Olohodka 
(See Manchukuo). 
February 17th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Rumania 
(See Rumania). 


Venezuela. 
February 14th.—Rioting, with loss of life, occurred in Caracas 
and a general strike began as a protest against the press censorship, 
In response to popular complaints the President dismissed Sejior 
Perez, Governor of the city, and the Presidents of the States of Lara 
and Zulia. 


The Yemen. 


February 11th.—It was learnt that a Treaty of Friendship with 
Abyssinia had recently been signed at Sana. It was concerned with 
trade, and contained no reference to relations with Italy. 


Yugoslavia. 

February oth.—The Belgrade semi-official Vreme, referring to 
the London and Paris conversations, said that Prince Paul had in- 
formed the two Governments of the political situation in Central 
Europe and had drawn their attention to the difficulties to be overcome 
before close collaboration between the Little Entente States and 


Austria could be possible. 

The question of the restoration would have to be removed from 
the agenda by a formal undertaking of the Austrian Government t 
the Little Entente. 

February 13th.—The Government was understood to have in- 
timated to the Austrian Government that a projected visit to Belgrade 
of the Austrian Foreign Minister would not be advisable until 4 
favourable atmosphere had been created. This could be done only 
if the Austrian Government put an end to monarchist propaganda. 

It was stated, however, that the Government disclaimed an 
interest in the “form of State” ir Austria; 1.e., they would have 
nothing against a non-Hapsburg monarchy, or a permanent Regency 
on the Hungarian model. 

February 17th.—The King of Bulgaria arrived in Belgrade on a 
visit to Prince Paul. 
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